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THEODORE A. BRAUN 


Guest Editor Theodore A. Braun 
brings to this special issue on human 
relationships experience as a pastor 
in the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church who has lived in the South 


desegregation issue. 


Since 1958, Mr. Braun has been 
chaplain for the United Church of 
Christ at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. Through the University Chris- 
tian Association, he also has been 
serving as advisor to international 
students, and is a member of the 
Board of Preachers..He is a member 
of the Council for Christian Social 
Action and the Race Relations Com- 
mittee of the United Church of 
Christ, and is executive secretary of 
the United Church Peace Fellowship. 
Besides The Christian Century, Mr. 
Braun’s articles have appeared in 
The Messenger, United Church Her- 
ald, Fellowship, The Intercollegian, 
Encounter, aad New South. At 
Henderson in 1957 he wrote a 
weekly column for the newspaper 
Gleaner and Journal. 


coming next month 


Coming in January-February 1960, 
articles, stories, and poetry, reflect- 
ing the contemporary college stu- 
dent. Among the contributors will 
be Dr. David Riesman of Harvard 
University and Dr. Edward D. Eddy, 


shire. The issue will also include 
student material from Kenyon Col- 
lege, Ohio State, the University of 
Texas, and the University of Illinois. 


and been intimately related to the 


Jr. of the University of New Hamp-_ 
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Go Tell It on the Mountain 


Christmas Spiritual 


on the moun. tain, 
the moun - fain, 
Tell _—s tk, tell it on the moun - tain, 
Tell on the moun tain, 


moun - tain that Je-sus Christ is-a - born. 


Tell tt on the mountain 


‘moun tain 


| 
Iwas asin-ner, I prayed both night and day; | 
2. ni was aseek-er, I both night and. day; 
3.He made me a,watchman up-on the cit -y wallAnd 


‘| | 


| asked the Lord to help me, and He showed me the way. — 
asked my Lord tohelp me, and He taught me to pray.— 


if am a Christian, lam the Least of all.— 


From page 46, Our Student Movement Sings, edited for Student YMCA-YWCAs. 


Used by permission of Cooperative Recreation Service, Inc., Delaware, Ohio. 
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Go tell it on the mountain, 
Over the hills and everywhere, 
Go tell it on the mountain 
that Jesus Christ is-a-born. 


GOOD NEWS IS HARD TO KEEP to oneself. An A in a tough 
course, a pinning or engagement to the one and only, 
a new baby in the family—these are the kind of experi- 
ences we want to tell everyone about! If there is no roof- 
top handy from which to shout, at least there are other 
ways to advertise the new turn of events—a happy smile, 
a pin or ring, or a pocket full of cigars. 

It is to this feeling of joy (and need to share) that 
the Christmas spiritual above speaks with such meaning. 
Picture the world waiting long centuries for a messiah— 
a deliverer to lead the people out of darkness and despair 
into a new age. Gradually through the years, aching frus- 
tration begins to fill the heart. Some lose hope; others 
are momentarily thrilled by false messiahs. But then sud- 
denly the waiting is over. A baby cries—and the angels 
sing. It is almost too good to be true. But it is true, and 
we hasten out to tell it everywhere: “Jesus Christ is born!” 

We call this joyful event the Incarnation. God so loved 
the world that he became man, to walk this earth by our 
side. “The Word became flesh and dwelt among us, full 
of grace and truth.”” And because of this event, the world 
could never be the same again. By clothing himself in the 
physical, God declared to everyone that holiness and the 
material aspects of life were inseparable. And by choosing 
the flesh of a peasant carpenter, rather than that of a mili- 
tary commander or a great statesman, he declared that 
his cloak was lowliness and humility. But to many, this 
kind of Incarnation became a stumbling block, and they 
could not believe. 

However, God gives us help at this point: he makes us 
watchmen upon the city wall. We are to watch God at 
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work—we are to see through Jesus that every area of 
life belongs to him, and that every human being is his 
temple. And especially we are to see that to be a follower 
of Christ means to be like him—the least of all. 

The theme of this Christmas issue is human relations. 
At first glance this might seem to be a strange co- 
incidence, but one soon discovers a powerful connection. 
For the problem of human relations is at its heart one of 
incarnation. Flesh once again becomes a stumbling block 
to many people. Why should God make people in so many 
different shades of color? Is skin color a basic difference? 
Are some people thus superior, and others inferior? And 
all of this becomes tragic when a person is stigmatized 
and penalized because his incarnation, over which he had 
no control or choice, is darker or lighter than some arbi- 
trary norm. 

Again this moving Christmas spiritual points the way, 
for it speaks of humility. It tells us to be done with the 
blindness beside the wall (the wall of prejudice and 
segregation?), and to become watchmen on top of the 
wall, above the barriers that separate men. There we see 
reality more clearly—that if we are Christian, we are the 
least of all men. | 

What, then, does it mean for us to tell it on the moun- 
tain and everywhere that Jesus Christ is born—that God 
has become man, and therefore all flesh is holy? The fol- 
lowing pages will show some ways in which the story is 
being told across the nation—on campus, in vocations, 
in workcamps, and on the other frontiers of the world. 
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What we have said 


RACIAL INCLUSIVENESS has been historically a major con- | 


cern of the National Student YMCA and YWCA. We 
have committed ourselves as national bodies to “un- 
compromising opposition to racial discrimination and 
segregation” and have said we were determined to 
“work through the means of peaceful, non-violent efforts 
for a social order which provides every individual, re- 
gardless of race, opportunity to participate and share alike 
in all relationships of life. We seek to free ourselves from 
prejudice and discriminatory practices and shall assure to 
all individuals the respect due them as children of God.” 

To meet the challenge of our present age, and to be 
faithful to our best professions, we believe that Christian 
Associations are called upon to work for the admission of 
all qualified students to their college or university, and 
once they have been accepted to involve them in Associ- 
ation program and fellowship, in retreats and conferences, 
as cabinet and committee members, and to work for their 
full participation in all activities services, and organiza- 
tions on campus. 

An essential step toward the goal of genuine integration 
is communication. Frequent opportunities for face-to-face 
experiences need to be provided. A common past does 
much to assure harmony and understanding in the future. 
Also, self-study, such as that which points up member- 
ship and leadership procedures, is helpful (Are all stu- 
dents considered? ). 

As Student YMCA and YWCA Movements, we have a 


" great sense of our essential unity in Christ. Yet we know 


that unity more in anticipation than in realization, espe- 
cially in our search for racial reconciliation. In a spirit 
of true penitence we may ask ourselves in each Associa- 
tion: 


(a) How do we maintain community between those who 
have overcome racial prejudice and those who have 
come only part way? 

(b) How can we keep open the doors of communication 
in those places where Negro and white students and 
faculty have lost contact, and perhaps have been 
mistrusting each other? 

(c) How do we help to direct creatively the long pent-up 
resentments to injustice? 

(d) How do we best witness to our faith in Christ while 
situated in localities of high racial tension? 

(e) How do we overcome apathy and indifference when 
we are not confronted personally with the problems 
of racial tension? 

(f) How do we help reconcile loyalty to one’s family 
with one’s devotion to Christ when these are in con- 
flict with regard to racial integration? 


What we have done 


By RICHARD RICHARDS, 
member of the NSCY program committee 


RECENTLY A QUESTIONNAIRE was sent out to campus 
YMCA’s and YWCA’s across the country to find out 
the degree of racial inclusiveness in their colleges and uni- 
versities, and to discover the extent to which there is 
qualitative as well as quantitative inclusiveness within the 
Student Y’s. 

Of the 247 campuses reporting, 7 out of 10 have stu- 
dents of varying racial backgrounds (although only 4 out 
of 10 have more than ten students of a minority group). 
These minority group students participate in Student Y 


- committee work to a considerable degree. In Associations 


where there is ample opportunity for inclusiveness, two 
out of three Associations are inclusive. In Associations 
where there is some opportunity for inclusiveness, three 
out of seven are inclusive. And where there is little oppor- 
tunity for inclusiveness, only one out of five are so. 
Cabinets show a somewhat smaller degree of inclusive- 
ness, and Advisory Boards, an even smaller degree. 

It was interesting to discover the extent to which Asso- 
cations participate in intercollegiate meetings which are 
inclusive: nine out of ten Associations do so. It is evident 
that it is possible to share in inclusive situations more 
comfortably when they are away from the home campus, 
and when there are other Associations to share the re- 
sponsibility for the inclusiveness of the group. However, 
nearly all Associations report program activities related 
to this matter, while four out of ten have committees on 
inclusiveness actively at work. 

These campuses have also seen significant changes take 
place—five out of ten report steps toward racial integra- 
tion. Progress has occurred most frequently in such mat- 
ters as college admission policies, lowering of discrimina- 
tion bars in fraternities, campus housing and student 
services, and an increasing proportion of non-white mem- 
bers among graduate students and faculty. 

Several questions arise from the findings of this ques- 
tionnaire. 

1. Do Student Associations care as much about build- 
ing the Christian community where all men are brothers 
as they did a generation ago when the general climate was 
far more hostile? 

2. What is the quality of interracial experience for 
members of Students Associations? Is there real support 
for an attitude of acceptance of all members im the Asso- 
ciation? 

3. To what extent do student,leaders see the develop- 
ment of better interracial relations as a vital concern for 
the inner life of the Association? Is there a new role of 
leadership which the Student YMCA and YWCA must 
take under God, in the University community today? 
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_ By JOHN B. MORRIS, an Episcopalian clergyman who 
returned to his native Georgia this year. He also served 
a South Carolina church for four years. The drawing is 
adapted from an illustration by Johannes Troyer which 
appeared on the cover of The Kingdom Beyond Caste 
by Liston Pope (Friendship Press, 1957). 


CAN “INTERPRET 
THE SIGNS THE 
TIMES” 


TODAY PEOPLE ARE ON THE MOVE! Long ago various 
ethnic and racial groups were separated by oceans or 
mountains, but today they find themselves next door 
neighbors. This proximity has brought new dimensions 
to social experience, but it has also been the source of 
competition and conflict. It was one thing for a Marco 
Polo to tell of the exotic ways of the Orient, but it seems 


to be another matter for a number of Orientals to move 


into the neighborhood! We are more prepared to appreci- 
ate the diversity of God’s creation when viewed at a dis- 
tance than willing to accept existentially our involvement 
in its many-faceted splendor. 

In stereotyping or discriminating against Jews, one of 
the first mobile or dispersed peoples, western white 
Christian man initiated a pattern in relationships with 
which he must reckon. Whether it was dispossessing the 
American Indians of their land or impressing Africans 
into slavery, the picture was the same. His “opening” of 
new lands (as if the indigenous residents had not long 
since “discovered” themselves! ), together with his tech- 
nological advances, gave the white man with his human 
predisposition to self-aggrandizement additional provo- 
cation to imagine that he was innately superior to all 
“lesser breeds outside the law.” He seemed to himself 
to be the apex of creation whom the peoples he had sub- 
dued or “discovered” were intended to serve. 

Persuaded of this, it was not difficult to justify the ex- 
ploitation of persons he considered inferior. The darker 
the color and, hence, the more readily apparent as “differ- 
ent,” the more others were stigmatized. (It might have 
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been helpful if someone had questioned the whiteness of 
western man and pointed out that he actually reflects a 
color spectrum varying from pasty pink to a swarthy 
gray or brown.) However, we secured to ourselves a fixed 
status of supposed superiority and found theorists who 
could reinforce dur predilection for exclusiveness. Hav- 
ing displaced the original inhabitants of America we be- 
came alarmed that so many “foreigners” arrived on our 
shores, so we erected immigration barriers not calculated 
to deal equally with the Chinese and Irish. Determined 
to keep America white in the face of a rising tide of color 
in the world, we hemmed in the “non-whites” by laws 
and customs. 

The racist inflection of our national life cannot be 
minimized by simply pleading the case of our democratic 
traditions. Throughout our history, and particularly now, 
these traditions have been sorely tried by divisions of 
caste and class. It was said recently before a group in 
South Carolina that these are “years of decision as to 
whether the Constitution and the Bill of Rights shall sur- 
vive, or whether they will be declared unfit for modern 
times.” This is a warning we might well heed. We can 
take little comfort, though, in the fact that the speaker 
was the executive secretary of the state Whi‘e Citizens 
council. He went on to say to his white audience: “The 
last great hope of constitutional government rests as it 
always has on the shoulders of the Anglo-Saxon or 
Caucasian race.” 

_ Greatly burdened are shoulders which bear the luxury 
of a white supremacy ideology in a day when time is run- 


ning out for the white man. A clergyman addressing a 
United Nations committee on Africa warned recently 
“that the native people would not endlessly bear cruel 
domination by the whites.” A few days later African na- 
tionalist spokesmen said: ““We shall have no masters but 
ourselves,” and “no amount of force, no amount of shoot- 
ing will prevent our people from asserting their rights.” 
Time is indeed running out in Africa if a blood bath (in 
which there may be no distinguishing between whites who 
are friends and whites who are foes of apartheid) is to be 
averted. The restlessness of repressed peoples will con- 
tinue until their status as equal children of the same 
Father is respected by all men. Tensions in Africa are 
related to a bus boycott in Montgomery, a parade in Har- 
lem, or Negro plaintiffs returning endlessly to the courts 
everywhere. There is significance for us in the Indonesian 
telling the Dutch official that his countrymen must leave 
Indonesia (despite the many physical improvements they 
brought to that land) because “what matters is how you 
look at us— it is the look in the eye that is important.” In 
Java, Little Rock, or Johannesburg it is the “look in the 
eye” of the white man that matters to a great many people 
of darker color. A “look” that demeans and denies, 


wherever it is perceived, is like a blow felt around the © 


world. 


The contemporary scene 


Looking specifically at our contemporary domestic 
scene we must recognize that our deep involvement in the 
fluid forces of history makes any analysis or forecast both 
difficult and tentative. The most we can clearly say is 
that the nation as a whole is more self-consciously inter- 
ested in race relations now than it has been for some 
time, but where it is all leading is open to question. To 
this writer it seems that the dominant trend is a concern 
throughout the country to get on with the business of 
desegregation at all levels. With some empathy for world 
forces and a desire for better press coverage abroad, 
together with the stimulus of the South’s crisis and its 
injunction to “clean up your own backyard,” it seems 
that the process of integration is accelerating and will 
continue to do so. More states are providing laws against 
discriminatory practices; a fashionable tennis club re- 
verses its policy and will admit Negroes; a private cor- 
poration engages in developing integrated housing pro- 
jects; a civic association is formed in a border-state city 
to maintain the integrated housing pattern of a neigh- 
borhood; several leading preparatory schools now accept 
Negro students and employ Negro faculty. These and 
other illustrations indicate that we are in an era of con- 
siderable change and movement away from the status quo 
of racial separation. 

At the same time we must be awake to an opposite 
force or series of trends which tend to perpetuate divi- 
sions of caste. Migrations of Negroes to the inner city 
areas of large metropolitan centers and the flight of 


middle-class whites to suburbia, coupled with segrega- 
tionist propaganda from the South and the incipient 
racism of our culture, combine to do battle with the 
national effort for integration. Today’s dominant trend 
could become tomorrow’s waning ideal. 

The importance which the political parties attach to 
civil rights and race relations in their 1960 platform 
statements may be some indication of how extensive the 
future concern for this will be in the nation. Increasingly 
the struggle between integrationist and segregationist in- 
fluences will become national in scope, although still 
focused in the South, and persons who have previously 
escaped its challenge will have to make some commit- 
ment. While time appears more precious in other parts 
of the world it also presses upon us. However, barring 
world cataclysm, we seem to be allowed the next decade 
or so to determine if our melting pot of peoples can live 
together unitedly. It is certain that we cannot live in 
the modern world indefinitely in separation. 


A look at the South 


These observations on the tenor of our national life 
must include special comments on the South—the minor- 
ity region which has been the nation’s “bad boy” and 
“whipping boy.” The latter reference does not relieve 
the South of guilt or responsibility but points to the fact 
that often self-righteous criticism has assumed that all sin 
was resident below the Mason and Dixon line. It must 
also be said that the South, as a state of mind, is con- 
tinually dwindling in size although growing more Con- 
federate at its core. The “border states” are well under 
way temperamentally to a permanent reunion with the 
rest of the nation. Virginia’s massive resistance has col- 
lapsed and Florida has inched ahead toward desegrega- 


tion. It is in the “hard core” states of Alabama, Georgia, 
_ Louisiana, South Carolina, and Mississippi that the re- 


sistance to any change is greatest and where a Confeder- 
ate renaissance is full-blown with flags, gray caps, and 
nostalgia for “our way of life.” Trying to mask its racism 
under the guise of a patriotic concern for states rights, the 
segregationist element in these states imagines it can in- 
sulate itself from the rest of the nation and keep its Jim 


_ Crow system. 


It helps little now to recall the mood of conceivable 
compliance which followed the May 17, 1954 Supreme 
Court school decision when moderate leadership could 
have taken hold, or the fact that two senior politicians 
of the South could have steered the region on a tem- 
perate course had they been statesmen and used their 
vast influence constructively. There seems little prospect 
that these “deep South” states, now almost completely 
controlled by politicians committed to total segregation in 
education, will avoid a series of re-enactments of the 
Little Rock debacle. In spite of closed schools in Arkansas 
and Virginia which brought the moderates forth in 

continued on next page 
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“THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES” 


continued 


Strength, it is entirely possible that some “hard core” 
areas will tolerate, at least for a while, the closure of an 
entire state educational system. 

However, a faint indication of some relenting might 
be evident in recent intimations from a major South Caro- 
lina newspaper that some token desegregation will be 
necessary in order to contain the process in a few selected 
cities. They suggest that the handful of Negroes admitted 
to white schools will be so uncomfortable there that they 
will eventually withdraw and Jim Crow will be restored 
to power. Herein lies an insidious aspect of the currently 
popular pupil placement laws. They may be used either 
as a weapon against integration or as its gradually enab- 
ling agent. However, the beginning of even the most token 
integration is significant for it attests to its inevitability 
and helps to acclimate the community mind to accepting 
it. In some areas this will be all that is needed to insure a 
steadily increasing process of desegregation. Elsewhere 
violent resistance will simply reinforce the determination 
to resist, and economic and personal harassment may 
succeed in holding token integration to just that—or 
nothing. 

It has been demonstrated that a forthrightly declared 
decision by the authorities to move ahead can keep the 
mob in check and the Citizens Council’s influence dif- 
fused, but there is no predicting when a politician will 
or will not exploit racist emotions for political gain. We 
may only hope that they will be responsive to the busi- 
ness interests who, when worried about the economic 
effect of closed schools, are able to wield considerable 
power in decision-making circles. Atlanta may provide a 
case in point here during the next year as city officials and 
civic leaders intercede with the state powers in search of 
a plan that will permit the city to comply with a court 
mandate and yet allow the state to save face. 


The role of the Church? 


Where does all of this leave the Church—already un- 
der judgment because the Chamber of Commerce has 
greater influence in determining community policy. It has 
failed as an agent for leading the wider community be- 
cause it is diseased itself and only reflects the prevailing 
culture. But against this harsh judgment must be recog- 
nized the fact that Christian witness is partly responsible 
for the national ethos and the trend toward integration. 
Steady and consistent support of integration through pro- 
nouncements and action by both congregations and in- 
dividuals has made its mark. It was no accident that the 
Citizens Council executive secretary quoted previously 
went on to say that he did “not understand the role of 
the great Christian churches in the issue now facing the 
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South.” While it is true that the concerted witness of the 
Church required the indirect stimulus of court decisions, 
it is also true that Christians have been concerned about 
racial divisions in the household of faith and in the com- 
munity for a long time. Published in 1948, a little book 
entitled Epistle to White Christians speaks with additional 
power because it does so out of an abiding theological 


and moral context. 


Of necessity much of our present concern is related 
to the matter of law and order. When civil law is com- 


patible with Christian conscience, Christians are bound 


to support the law. And Christians certainly decry vio- 
lence and mob rule. But these are only half-way motiva- 
tions for the Church which seeks a deeper unity among 
men. Sociologists in a study of the Little Rock ministry 
conclude that the Church in that situation spoke and 
acted with greater power when it did so in reference to 
its Own presuppositions and essential nature. Redemp- 
tion, sin, and a doctrine of man are very much related to 
the existential situation. Ultimately our goal is more 
dynamic as it catches up a concern for justice and equal 
opportunities and goes beyond these to the positive condi- 
tion expressed by the Psalmist when he said: “Behold, 
how good and pleasant it is when brothers dwell in 
unity!” (Psa. 133:1, R.S.V.) 

In terms of actual accomplishment, Christians have 
no cause for smugness. However, there has been a steady 
trend toward a more relevant concern and a willingness 
to adapt and change. The number of partially integrated 
congregations is growing. Books to aid the church in a 
period of transition are now coming from churchmen. In 
the South there are signs that the Church is rising more 
effectively to the challenges it sought to avoid. A deeply 
concerned leadership is being raised up. We may even- 
tually see a stronger prophetic witness from the Church 
in the South than from other regions because it has been 
tried and retried in crisis. Actually instances implementing 
the inclusive nature of the church are still rare, but 
happily they are increasing. 

Whatever the reader may understand the trends in his 
region to be, he is involved in them—either as one com- 
mitted to some position or as an indifferent onlooker. 
Different sections of the country will offer different chal- 
lenges and opportunities for present action. In some 
areas the committed person exposes himself to criticism 
and even bodily harm if he takes.a positive stand—even 
as one simply fighting the fire of racism or supporting the 
principle of freedom of speech. Elsewhere there is im- 
mediate opportunity for seeking the creative harmony of 
all of God’s children in various phases of church, com- 
munity, or campus life. Whatever the challenge which 
determines current action, the Christian may not rest 
inwardly until the full mind of Christ has been imple- 
mented. Praying continually for the unity of men, let us 
each enter into the agony or opportunity of his region and 
persevere so that in every place all might be one in Him. 


We have come to worship 


IT WAS THIRTY MINUTES before service. The exquisite 
windows of the great church softly cast their stained light 
on the drab concrete beneath them, as if to mellow, for a 
time at least, the harshness of the city. The church 
building, though located in a somewhat run-down sec- 
tion, was a masterpiece of art. Its congregation was pros- 
perous, its budget—both current and benevolent—was 
large and was met annually with something to spare. 
Already the automobiles of the early arrivals for the 
traditional Twelfth-night services were pulling into the 
parking lot. 

In his comfortable study, the pastor was leisurely 
thumbing through the manuscript of his Epiphany ser- 
mon. It had been a most satisfying holiday season, special 
Christmas and New Year’s services had been well-at- 
tended, and the traditional Epiphany service promised to 
follow suit. The good man was tired but filled with a 
definite sense of satisfaction; his Epiphany sermon was 
good, he thought. 

Presently the study door opened, ever so softly, and 
the pastor, looking up from his desk expecting to see the 
familiar face of one of the deacons, was startled to see 
in the doorway an oddly assorted trio.of strangers. One 
of them, the tallest, had the blackest face the pastor had 
ever seen. Another, somewhat shorter than the first, was 
_ obviously of oriental descent. The third appeared to be 
somewhere in between. Years of practice enabled the 
pastor to hide his initial surprise. “Yes?” he said. 

_ One of the men took a step forward. “We have come,” 
he began, “to worship .. .” 

“Want to worship? . . . well, ah—the—ah .. .” The 
pastor rose from his chair and stepped around his desk 
with a kindly smile. “There is a lovely little church two 
blocks toward downtown—where your—ah—people have 
services. I’m not sure if they have anything tonight. You 
see, this is our traditional Epiphany service—we’re rather 
well known for it—why don’t you go down there and 
see if they have anything? You and your friends will be 
welcome, and I’m sure you will feel more—at home 
there.” 

“We followed the star—” the man began again. 

“Ah, yes, the star on the steeple—part of our Christ- 
mas display—dquite a tradition with us—can be seen all 
over the city. We take it down tomorrow—always take 
it down the day after Epiphany.” 

Another one of the three began to speak—his voice was 
eager, “We have heard of the King... .” 

“King?” interrupted the pastor for the third time (a 
new record for him; he was noted as a skilled counselor). 


Courtesy Puerto Rican Department of Education 


“King?—-your king? You come from a country with a 
king? I thought your clothing was different. What do you 
think of our democracy? It’s a wonderful thing—every- 
body equal—liberty and freedom for all—my gracious, 
gentlemen, I have five minutes ’til the services begin! 
If you'll excuse me, the church I was telling you about 
is just two blocks from here toward downtown—you 
can’t miss it—good night—glad I could help.” 

The three men looked at one another with some be- 
wilderment, then they turned and walked out. They closed 
the door ever so softly behind them. 

The pastor slipped into his vestments and gathered his 
notes from the desk. The prelude had just begun—it was 
“The March of the Magi” that the organist was playing. 
As he started for the chancel, the clergyman suddenly be- 
came aware of the strange but vaguely familiar odor that 
had come in with the three strangers and now lingered 
after they had gone. He sniffed—and sniffed again. His 
mind leafed rapidly through the pages of his memory 
and turned back to an oriental herb merchant he had seen 
when the congregation had sent him on. a tour of the 
Holy Land some years before. That was it—the odor in 
the study was the same as the one he had thought so 
distinct among that merchant’s ware. He felt a little surge 
of pride at being able to identify it—it was myrrh. 


RUDOLPH W. RABER 
(from the Dec. 28, 1954, The Messenger) (by permission) 
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IF OUR CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS are compelled from love 
to serve human needs, they will have new power to 
struggle against the pretensions of men and the social 
patterns that thwart the acceptance and love that are 
offered by a loving God. There will come a new heart for 
social action. Discrimination, indifference to suffering 
men, apathy toward injustice will call for our devoted 
labors, just as the intellectual and personal needs will 
inspire our service there. Indifference to students outside 
a Christian orientation and indifference to persons any- 
where who are hurt, alike stand as judgment on our very 
calling to be a Christian movement, which would rele- 
vantly and concretely bring to men the new-being in 
Christ. 

Our frontier is no more formidable than that which 
faced the early Christians. In many ways it is very similar 
to it. But 120 persons rocked the foundations of an em- 
pire, and few were intellectuals, none rich, and none 
armed with swords. But armor they had: the breastplate 
of faith that led by Christ, and strengthened by his Holy 
Spirit, all things were possible. It was not in themselves 
that they trusted, but in the redemptive power of God. 

Whether the campus is overturned or unaffected is not 
our ultimate decision. If we act out of love, out of concern 
for the needs of students in the demands on our time, 
then our labors are not lost; for neither is this suggested 
frontier God, nor is it final. We are not the Messiah. Nor 
will the kingdom come by our tomorrow’s agenda. 

In our time, with many students’ minds and spirits 
warped by the anarchy in college and culture alike, with 
trust injured and idealism shattered away, what we can 
do for each other is often overshadowed by what in our 
pride and brokenness we inflict upon each other. And in 
our disillusionment, we are tempted to think that God is 
absent, and does nothing. But in every heart that hungers 
after truth, in every soul that thirsts for a vision of life 
made new; in every hand that works for harmony be- 
tween man and man; in every life sacrificially extending 
the unqualified love that reconciles races and nations of 
men, in our darkest night, there the star of Christmas 
shines again; for there is Immanuel, God with us. 


A. L. KERSHAW 
(from The New Frontier) 
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“Compassion” by Selby Mvusi. Woodblock print. 
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Toward better human relations 
in a college community 


WHAT COULD we do? As a small group of Penn State stu- 
dents how could we take action effectively to diminish 
racial discrimination on our campus and in our com- 
munity? 

Our first step was to get acquainted with a group of 
Negro students who had been trying to solve their handi- 
capping problems for some time. While we became ac- 
_ quainted as groups and as individuals, we developed a 
plan of action for the coming academic year. 

Since Penn State is in a relatively isolated mountain 
area, the Negro women were extremely inconvenienced 
by the fact that no beauty shops in town were able to 
serve them. Temporary service had been “imported” 
occasionally, but this had proved unsatisfactory. In the 
 arangements for the temporary service some local shops 
had been bluntly uncooperative, one helpful but myster- 
iously reluctant on the day of the visiting operator’s ar- 
rival, and one pleasantly cordial. 

To discover the attitudes of local beauticians and to 
make them aware of the problem, two co-eds, one Negro 
and one white, interviewed each shop owner. Appoint- 
ments were made in advance for “the discussion of a com- 
munity problem.” Several owners had been quite un- 
aware of the difficulties inflicted on Negro women by 
lack of local service. Some were anxious to do what they 
could, but they lacked the training necessary for complete 
service. One beautician was already taking training 50 
miles away on her “day off” to enable her to provide com- 
plete service. She had had favorable encouragement from 
many patrons as well as several new customers who 
_ wished to support her plans. 

As background information we studied what the legal 
stipulations were about beauty shop discrimination and 
about the training of licensed beauticians; the American 
Civil Liberties Union was glad to help us with this. We 
wrote a letter to the county beauticians’ association stat- 
ing the history and nature of the situation. We presented 
the story to the local league of United Church Wo- 
men, and they appropriated money for the training of 
more beauticians in the special process needed for the 
Negro women’s hair. 

There are many problems: most local beauty operators 
are transient students’ wives or marriageable local wo- 


men; the population of Negro women is still small; the ex- 
pense of necessary equipment, although relatively small, 
provides an alibi for some shops; the area of beauty ser- 
vice may be one of the hardest in which to eliminate dis- 
crimination. But our goal is to achieve a community 
where each individual has his liberty to choose freely 
among the same alternatives as any other individual. We 
feel that we are helping to achieve such a community. 

Due to the concern of many individuals and the activi- 
ties of a few groups, a coordinating “Council on Human 
Relations” was established in State College, Penna. last 
winter. A list of problems to be considered was drawn 
up by this loosely structured group of students, town citi- 
zens, and faculty. Bi-monthly meetings provided smooth 
communication between organizations: coordination of 
effort and cooperation were achieved, publicity for ac- 
tivities was easier, individuals and groups were free to 
contribute ideas or suggestions. 

The most notable success was a visit to the campus 
housing authorities which resulted in a statement of 
policy: all students now receive equal “randomization” 
in dormitory assignments. Movies were considered no 
problem; honorary societies were examined and found to 
be admitting those who met their requirements without 
discrimination; the beauty shop situation was improving. 
Other inquiries have been less successful (e.g. fraterni- 
ties and town housing), but with continuing coordinating 
endeavor the State College Human Relations Council may 
realize a community which all citizens may find equally 
pleasant. 

There has been one very interesting development in the 
area of fraternity life which deserves mention. After the 
national assembly at Urbana last Christmas, one of the 


‘Penn State delegates who had been in the race relations 


section returned to his fraternity, and with the aid of a 
brother, helped initiate a program of interracial fellow- 
ship. His house invited a Negro fraternity over for Sunday 
supper and conversation. During the evening, and a sec- 
ond one a month later, the two groups explored the Penn 
State situation and discussed the whole problem of inter- 
racial relationships. Both groups, through these experi- 
ences, discovered a deeper dimension to “fraternity.” 


SUZANNE RIE DAY 
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Christma 


Call to Worship: 

Behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. For unto you is born this day in the 
city of David, a Saviour which is Christ the Lord. Let us 


_ go now even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which is 


come to pass. 


Hymn: O Come, all ye faithful 


Litany: 
Almighty God, the Creator and Redeemer of the world, 


who in the fulness of time didst send thy Son, Jesus — 


Christ our Lord, as the pledge of thy love, we praise thee 
and glorify thee because thou hast ever dwelt in the 
realm of time and space, of nature and history. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me, 
bless his Holy name. 


We confess, heavenly Father, our failure to recognize — 


thy presence, and our willingness to choose the world 
rather than thee. Illumine our hearts and minds with the 
glory which shone in the face of thy Son, driving away 
the darkness of our sin and drawing to us the light of 
forgiveness and grace. . 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits. | 

Almighty God, who hast given us thine only begotten 
Son to take our nature upon him and deliver us from 
the bondage of sin, we thank thee for Christ’s work of 
reconciliation. Help us to appropriate in humility and 
gratitude, in unselfish love and cheerful service, the good 
news of our redemption. May the glory of thy grace and 
the knowledge of thy salvation go out to all lands, till in 
every place thy name be worshiped and glorified. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits. 

O God, who preservest thy people in every generation, 
we commend to thy gracious care the whole Church. 


May it shed abroad the good tidings of great joy, pro- 


claiming to all that mankind has been redeemed from sin 
and evil, that the gnawing void within has been filled 
with the fulness of God’s love, that the time being has 
been retrieved from insignificance, and that we who must 
die have received the gift of eternal life. : 

We beseech thee to hear us O Lord. 

We ask thy blessings most especially for the students 
of the whole world. May the remembrance of the Christ 
child’s birth help them locate their purpose in life and 
accomplish it without condescension or pride, but rather 
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meditation 


with an enlightened imagination and an abiding sensi- 
tiveness to thy presence in all things. Continually en- 
large their minds and hearts so that redeemed from the 
dull and average way, they might witness to thy truth 
with boldness and daring. Enable them to dedicate them- 
selves to thee and sustain them in active obedience and 
confident trust throughout all the days of their years. 

Lift us to thy will, O Lord. 

O thou who hearest the cries of the lowly and who 
didst send thy Son to a peasant, Mary, in a stable attend- 
ed only: by the beasts of the field and lowly shepherds, un- 
stop our ears so that we hear the cries of the poor, the 
lonely, the unloved, and all those oppressed by disease or 


wrong. May their suffering destroy our contentment with 


tinsel, gifts, and cards. Give us the grace to follow the ex- 
ample of thy humility, forsaking self-indulgence, and serv- 
ing thee by serving our brethren. 

Lift us to thy will, O Lord. 

O thou who by the leading of a star and the words of 
the angels didst guide men to the feet of thy Son, infuse us 
now with thy love so that we may rediscover the Christ 
and, transformed into his likeness, may abide with thee in 
newness of life and in fellowship with the whole family 
of man. Amen. 


Scripture: Luke 2:1-14 
Hymn: Hark! the herald angels sing 


Meditation 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace among 
men with whom he is pleased.” 

Peace has always been the fervent hope of man. Con- 
fronted by chaos and disorder, hatred and injustice, preju- 
dice and segregation, ignorance and superstition, man 
has longed to transcend his human failures and live in 
harmony with his neighbors. The song of the angels ex- 
pressed this hope—and the birth of the Christ Child as- 
sures us that the hope is not forlorn. 

In Jesus the Christ the long expected peace and good- 
will have become actualities. They are present as the 
new spirit that enables man to overcome his alienation 
from God and fellowman, and as the new freedom and 
power that enables him to transcend the disorder and 
chaos of the self and society, and to fashion—even if 
only partially—a better order of existence. Christ “has 
broken down the dividing wall of hostility.” 

Quite often the followers of Jesus fail to avail them- 


By PRESTON N. WILLIAMS 
Acting Chaplain 
Pennsylvania State University 


selves of the healing and comfort and the reconciling 
work he accomplished. Placed in a direct encounter with 
neighbor, they seek not fellowship but escape. By many 
devious ways they erect again the ancient walls of hos- 
tility. The name Christian becomes a badge not of him 
who would forsake all for the sake of God and neighbor, 
but of one who would exalt himself over others and seek 
to sit at the right hand of God. 

The results of this are immediately apparent. The divi- 
sions of society invade these fellowships rather than the 
reverse. Peace and goodwill are cast aside and a pseudo- 
peace prevails. This pseudo-peace is the peace of conven- 
tion, custom, and law which puts a man in his place and 
keeps him there, a place determined not by Christian 


_ love but by the false distinctions of race, color, material 


good, and cultural sophistication. It is a pseudo-peace 
which prefers fellowship within the walls of division to 
the wider fellowship established by Christ which 
admits of no barrier that separates man from God and 
from fellow man. It is a pseudo-peace which practices 
silence so as not to disturb the fellowship, and strives for 
accommodation to the injustices of man rather than en- 
gaging in the proclamation of the gospel which destroys 
man’s false loyalties. 

The peace of Christ which is our present possession is 
the peace which comes after the pseudo-peace of man has 
been obliterated by the acceptance of God’s love for us 
and by the recognition of God’s love for all mankind. 

It is to this peace that the song of the angels calls us. 


Prayer: (in unison ) 
O God, who on this night, by a glorious company of the 
heavenly Host, didst proclaim the birth of thy Son our 
Saviour upon earth; with heart and voice we join in their 
holy song, praising thee and saying, Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, goodwill toward men. | 
For the heavenly message of peace we thank thee, O 
God. Grant, we beseech thee, that the spirit of reconcilia- 
tion may prevail ever more widely on earth, that strife and 
contention may cease, and that men and nations every- 
where may learn to live together in goodwill and brotherly 
service under the banner of the Prince of Peace. 


Hymn: Brightest and Best 


Benediction: 
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Hail, O favored one, the Lord 
is with you! Do not be afraid, 
Mary, for you have found favor 
with God. And behold, you will 
conceive in your womb and bear 
a son and you shall call his name 
Jesus. (Luke 1:28-31) 


There was no place for them in 
the inn. (Luke 2:7) 


“No Room at the Inn” by Selby Mvusi. Woodcarving. 
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“Annunciation” by Selby Mvusi, South African artist and 
teacher, who is now a graduate student of fine and applied 
arts, Boston University. Plaster. 


And she gave birth to her first-born son and 
wrapped him in swaddling cloths, and laid 
him in a manger. (Luke 2:7) 


“The Nativity” by Serruga, School of Fine Arts of Makere Uni- 
versity College, Kampala, Uganda. 
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christmas 


Dictator 

and child-killer 

side by side, 

make up the world— 
blacken the sky 

slam the door 

clutter the shadow 
where the people walk 
bending below the pain 
of the hopeless day. 


Caesar Augustus 

and Herod the King, 
ushers for the play, 
show us seats 

in the dark 

guided by plastic light 
to predetermined places 
(beautifully appointed) 
behind the pit. 


Behind the pit 

we sit 

chewing our gum 
folding and unfolding 
the ticket stub 
fearing the curtain 


hoping the lines have changed 
/ hoping the action 
' will set us free 


and plastic light 

in lethal hands 

will usher Judgment in 
to reconstruct the play 


and crush the plastic light 


under a shattering light 
deeper than the dark 
behind the curtain. 


Caesar Augustus 


and Herod the King 

in our nice little town 

in our convenient hearts 
under the seal of piety’s approval 
still roar the dictatorial word 
still dismember the families 
on our street 

still kill the children 

in their beds. 

Not with cross or mace 

(to be sure) 

but with finer things 

(as advertised in Life)— 
for the home, 

with plastic 

mass-produced 
divertissements 

to keep the child contented 
and the rug unspotted 

and the hunger for trust 
sated by proliferated things. 


Caesar Augustus 

and Herod the King 

are standing now 

below our window, 

holding candles 

to light the skull-openings 
where once were eyes 

and light, 

singing familiar carols. 

And we are drawn to the window 
drawn to the familiar tunes 
coveting the mysterious light 
of the plastic candle 

in the dark 

by our window 

while a child screams in another room 
behind our shoulder 

behind a door 

(we had closed to read the a 
screaming to us 

under the dark. 

And suddenly 

something lost within us 

lives again 

and we hear a deeper song 
within the scream. 

Then we are drawn 

by the song 

from the skull-lighted window 
from the Caesar and Herod 

in our streets 

in our little town— 

to the child— 

to open the door 

and push back the curtain 

by his straw bed 

to let the Starlight 

in. 


WILLIAM N. HAWLEY 
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By FRANK WATANABE 
Executive Secretary 
Ohio State YMCA-YWCA 


ARE COLLEGE STUDENTS TODAY AFRAID to stand out from 
the crowd, preferring not to disturb the status quo? Are 
they more apt to “intellectualize” on vital issues such as 
racial discrimination and segregation, and fail to do 
something about them? On many campuses there is evi- 
dence that concerned students and associations are at 
work breaking down the walls of separation. Following 
are some of the ways this action has been going on. 


Educational programs 

Many associations have found it helpful to make a 
study of the human relations practices in various areas 
of campus life. Some of these crucial areas are admis- 
sions, scholarships and loans, employment, housing, ath- 
letics, recreation, and restrictive clauses in student organ- 
izations. Several years ago the Human Relations Com- 
mittee at Ohio State University made such a study, and 


the results were published by the Student Senate under | 


the title “A Study of Race, Creed, Color, Religion and 
National Origin in the Area of Human Relations at The 
Ohio State University.” 

Further information can be obtained from Mr. Niki 
Schwartz, Senate sub-committee on Human Relations, Sen- 
ate Office, Ohio Union, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. 

The Panel of Americans (which can be used with high 
school audiences and PTA’s as well as with campus 
groups) gives both religious and racial representatives of 
the panel an opportunity to speak from their own experi- 
ence, and to stimulate understanding and appreciation of 
the racial, religious, and cultural differences among Amer- 
icans, and to lead to intelligent efforts decreasing social 
tensions. Faculty and administrators act as Panel advisors 
and moderators, thus demonstrating a cooperative effort 
and mutual concern. This is an officially recognized uni- 
versity group with.some 19 universities currently spon- 
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Ideas for 


soring Panels. 

For further information write to Panel of Americans, 33 
E. 68th Street, New York 21, New York. 

Last spring the Ohio State Y sponsored a Tour of 
Southern States (Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana and Tennessee). Ten students (including some from 
abroad) sought first-hand information from Southern 
Negroes and whites about their views on desegregation, 
and how racial differences and tensions were going to 
be resolved in the future. Institutions such as Tuskegee, 
Atlanta, Dillard, and Fisk Universities were visited, and | 
leaders in Montgomery, Mobile, and Birmingham were 
interviewed. A member of this tour and one of the top 
leaders on campus said after this trip, “This was one of 
the best experiences I’ve had in college.” 

Further information can be obtained from the Y’s at 
Ohio State, University of Colorado (Denver), Oberlin, and 
the University of Illinois. Careful planning and preparation 
must be done beforehand. 


Moving toward inclusiveness 
On many campuses, Y’s, religious foundations, and 
other student organizations are growing more inclusive. 


An international and interracial fraternity at Ohio State, 


a member of the Inter-Fraternity Council, stands as a 
living example of men living and working in harmony 
and respect for each other regardless of race or creed. 

Efforts by a large number of campus and community 
organizations help to make the international students’ ad- 
justment to our American culture and life a more pleas- 
ant one. Minority group members on campus are not 
the only ones who find discrimination in off-campus hous- 
ing, barber shops, restaurants, and swimming pools. Our 
friends from abroad often encounter the same barriers, 
but accentuated so much more because of language and 
other handicaps. 


| 
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action 


Many American families open up their homes on a 
weekend for a “People Speak to People Visit” sponsored 
by the Y’s to give international students an opportunity 
to be a part of an American family. Students visit farms, 
schools, industries, and other places of interest, and in 
turn give Americans firsthand information about their 
country, culture, and customs. This is human relations on 
a world-wide perspective and brings Tokyo, Cairo, Istan- 
bul, and Lima closer to Main Street, U.S.A 

For further information, write to the Y’s at. the Univer- 
sities of Minnesota, Missouri, Texas, and North Carolina 
(which carry on this kind of program). For other sugges- 
tions, consult your campus Foreign Student Advisor or 
write to the Committee on Friendly Relations Among For- 
eign Students, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. and ask 
_ for program ideas. 

Quietly and seriously, students from Y and other re- 
ligious groups carry on projects where students, regard- 
less of race or color, work side by side on work projects, 
caring little about their differences and concerned for the 
common task at hand. Individuals here and there include 
members of minority groups in their circle of friends and 
help them in finding off-campus housing or join together 
with them in social events. These things are going on all 


the time; they are not recorded or publicized, so little is" 


known about them by the mass of students. 

Ideally, working with representatives from a cross 
section of the campus makes for a more effective and in- 
clusive program. This calls for carefully prepared strategy 
with definite short term and long term goals. Good human 
relations practices are best implemented on a continuing 
basis with both education and action being applied at the 
appropriate time and situation. However, the best tech- 
niques and methods cannot displace the concerned indi- 
vidual, for without him the best prepared plans will be 
hollow and without meaning. 3 


Workcamp projects 


WORKCAMPS USUALLY TURN OUT to be frontier experi- 
ences as well as mountain-top ones for the participants. 
A close international, interracial and ecumenical fellow- 
ship within the group, a common task in which to join 
hearts and hands, a wholeness of life in which work and 
worship, study and recreation form complementary parts 
—these are the invaluable ingredients of workcamping. 
And when the project itself has to do with bettering 
human relations between racial groups, the frontier be- 
comes one with world-wide implications. 

Two such projects were held in our country this past 
summer. In Wayne County, New York, twelve college 
students of many different backgrounds and environments 
lived together for eight weeks, working in sixty-three 
migrant camps with Negro laborers and families who had 
come up from Florida to harvest the cherry and apple 
crops. In the mornings, education and recreation were 
provided for the children, and in the evenings, recreation, 
movies, and worship for the adults and families. Each 
workcamper came away from the experience with a new 
appreciation of the migrant’s job and vocation. 

In Brownsville, Texas, a group of twelve students 
lived and worked with Mexican laborers for six weeks— 
three spent in building, and three at teaching Bible school. 
The interracial experience presented additional dimen- 
sions when several workcampers from West Africa were 
refused a haircut in town. Their reaction against Amer- 
ica made real the feelings of a watching world. 


Information about the eight U.S. Workcamps (and over 40 
abroad) to be sponsored by Ecumenical Voluntary Service in 
1960 can be obtained by writing to the E.V.S. office at 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y. Other camps are sponsored by The 
American Friends Service Committee and denominational groups. 
All of these are described in the booklet Invest Your Summer, 
available at the above address for 25c. 


Wayne County, N. Y. migrant work.. 
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Creative understandi 


EVERY YEAR AN INCREASING number of American stu- 
dents visit Europe. This past summer an astounding 61 
million dollars was spent by these young people on var- 
ious educational and sightseeing tours. Not only were 
these tours enjoyable and beneficial to the participants, 
but much good will was created. However, as one shifts 
to another horizon—that of Africa—one sees many other 
groups of people who are eagerly awaiting contact with 
us. 

Not so long ago many of our newspapers carried a story 
about 82 students from Kenya, East Africa, who had ar- 
rived in the United States to pursue higher education. 
There are scores of other Africans coming to this 
country to study who receive far less publicity. How- 
ever, only a handful of our students have reciprocated. 
Because of European influence for many centuries, Afri- 
cans are basically inclined to Western culture. And in 
this divided world of East and West, Africans have been 
looking for leadership from the United States. Africans 
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everywhere are filled with a desire to raise their standard 
of living, to achieve self-determination and an “equality 
of burdens, equality of duties, equality of prestige, equal- 
ity of responsibility.” Many parts of Africa have changed, 
and other parts are changing. Less than two decades ago, 
there existed in that vast continent only two self-ruling 
countries—Liberia and Ethiopia. Now there are nine, 
and four more will stand in the glory of independence by 
1960. The unwilling but rapid withdrawal of colonial 
powers from Africa leaves a vacuum that may well be 
filled by alien forces or assimilating cultures. Africans 
want neither. But it is well to remember that any aid 
which could bring strength to their countries might be 
accepted by Africans, even at a risk. . 
“But to provide Africa with seeds that give abundant 
harvest, people without a stereotyped conception of this 
rich continent must become involved. If America is to be 
among the suppliers, our need for personnel well-versed 
in African affairs is a pressing one. The United States 
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has a moral responsibility to develop a positive relation- 
ship, and to create a large, capable, intelligent, and de- 
voted body of experts who can understand and interpret 
to the American people every area of African life.” Be- 
cause of this conviction a project known as “Operation- 
Crossroads Africa” was initiated by Dr. James H. Robin- 
son, pastor of the Church of the Master, in New York 
City 
In 1958 a group of fifty students and their twelve 
leaders left for West Africa for a seven-week study and 
work-camp seminar—the largest ever to descend on 
Africa. These 62 “Ugly Americans” came from colleges 
and universities throughout the land, and from diversified 
religious and ethnic backgrounds. Working and studying 
with a corresponding number of African students for a 
whole summer, the group proved that persons could work 
together toward shared objectives without a hierarchical 
relationship. | 

The students toiled four weeks in remote villages in 
Africa, and helped construct school houses, water sys- 
tems, chapels, and vital self-help projects in those areas. 
These students saw no lions or other wild animals. ‘They 
did not sleep in hotels or in homes with familiar American 
conveniences. The conditions they experienced would be 
regarded as “primitive” by Americans. However, out of 
this experience they learned the meaning of “needs.” 
And the American students’ enthusiasm left a latent 
effect. They inspired Africans towards many more self- 
help projects: wings were added to hospitals, community 
centers were erected. Africans everywhere extended to 
the Project an invitation for many more visits. 

Africa is awakening. It took Europeans many centuries 


to progress into the present age, but Africans are taking 


only a few years to leap into the present atomic era. The 
sound of talking drums can still be heard there, but now 
a new sound fills the air—the reverberations of rivets be- 
ing pounded into newly constructed buildings. 

The Africans’ desire to learn is insatiable. After riding 
at the back of a truck for hours, the students were sub- 
jected to barrages of questions from a wide range of 


Nigerian bus depot 


people, including prime ministers and villagers, and the 
students in turn inquired about Africa. The questions 
asked us most were on our educational system, race 
problems, our stress on materialism, and what seems to 
be our hysterical, ignorant fear of Communism en masse. 
The exchange of questions took place in the streets, in 
markets, and wherever people were gathered together. 
Among the people the students reached were ones who 
over a period of ten years might emerge as significant 
leaders. And as a by-product, the students helped answer 
a dream of many Africans: a visit to America. They 
brought America to them! 

After returning home, the students found themselves 
in great demand for speaking engagements. And out of 
these have arisen several stateside projects—a medicine 
supply drive for a midwife in Sierra Leone, and a book 
drive for a college in Liberia, sponsored by high school 
students in Michigan. 

The students do not consider themselves ninety-day 
experts, but they feel that the relating of their summer 


Accra, Ghana market 


experience is a mission which may result in more intel- 
ligent awareness of Africa. 

For seven weeks, like their counterparts in Europe, 
they worked and roamed in West Africa. But they did 
something more. They saw not the sights considered as 
tourist’s attractions, but instead they witnessed a giant 
on the rise. They partook of no safari, but they shared 
a faith which had been denied to Africans: “Free-Dom.” 


by PHILIP C. WEI 
Administrative Assistant 
Africa Student Study and Work 
Camp Project 


Ed’s note: For the next three years, similar projects will be car- 
ried in West, East and Central Africa in 1960, 1961 and 1962 re- 
spectively. Students interested in participating in an Africa work 
project may write Mr. Philip C. Wei, 360 West 122nd St., New 
York 27, N.Y. for more information. Dates for the 1960 project 
are June 15 to August 25; cost $875. 
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For He is our peace ... who has broken down 
the dividing wall of hostility. (Eph. 2:14) 


1. Know the Bible 


THERE ARE NUMEROUS WITNESSES against 

race distinction in the Scriptures (although 

the word “Negro” is never mentioned). 

Genesis 1 & 2—All men belong to one 
family, coming from one pair of ances- 
tors. Each man is created in the image 
of God (Genesis 1:27). 

I Samuel 16:7—God looks not on the out- 
ward appearance of man. 

Luke 3:8—John the Baptist speaks of 
God’s lack of awe in connection with 
physical heredity. Spiritual heredity is 
the only important thing. 

Luke 4:25-30—Jesus speaks of God’s con- 
cern for the “non-elect,” and is almost 
killed. 

Luke 10:29-37—Jesus used the second- 
class segregated citizen of his day as a 
symbol for a good neighbor. He con- 
stantly associated with Samaritans him- 
self. 

Acts 10:9-35-—Peter loses his race preju- 
dice when he discovers that God him- 
self shows no partiality. 

Acts 17:26—Paul preaches that all nations 
come from one origin. 

I Corinthians 6:19—Paul writes that each 
body is the temple of the Holy Spirit. 
II Corinthians 5:16-17—We are to regard 
no one from a human point of view. 
Galatians 3:28, Colossians 3:11—Paul 
writes that in Christ there are no dis- 

tinctions. 


Many times the segregationists will 
quote Genesis 9:20-27 as proof that God 
cursed the Negro race. Read this section 
carefully and see what evidence you can 
find! Noah, dead drunk, was seen naked 
by his son Ham. When Noah “came to,” 
he discovered this, and cursed not Ham, 
the culprit, but Ham’s son, Canaan (the 
father of the Palestinians). This was not 
very logical—but then he had a splitting 
hang-over. He put a hex on Canaan and 
told him to be a slave to his brothers 
and uncles. In verses 26-27, the names of 
the uncles are given (Shem and Japheth), 
and in 10:6, the names of the three broth- 
ers are listed—Cush, Egypt, and Put. In 
other words, the Palestinians were to be 
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slaves to the Africans! And this is the 
story that segregationists use to explain 
how God cursed Negroes and ordained 
that they should be slaves. 


2. Know answers to crucial questions 


Become familiar with the truths of so- 
ciology, science, ethics, and theology, so 
that you might have a ready answer to 
the great untruths and loaded questions 
offered by segregatifnists. Following are 
the most frequent questions and some pos- 
sible answers: : 


Q. Birds of different colors don’t mix to- 
gether; therefore people of different races 
shouldn’t, should they? 

A. Only animals within the same species 
mix and mate. Robins, crows, cardinals, 
bluejays, etc., are all different species of 
birds, and therefore do not intermate. All 
men however, belong to a single species 
of mammal. Robins and crows don’t mate 
for the same reason that dogs and cats 
don’t, or cows and horses, or men and 
monkeys. This does not have anything 
to do with the species of man, and his 
organization of family life. God says that 
every man is created in the image of God 
—and this is our main distinction. 


Q. If God wanted races to mix, he 
would have made us one color in the first 
place, wouldn’t he have? 

A. Likewise if God wanted women to 
have red lips, he would have made them 
red in the first place! God likes variety. 
He made different shades of green in na- 
ture, different colored hair, eyes, and skin. 
Variety adds spice and richness to life. 


Q. The Negroes would like to marry up 
with whites, wouldn’t they? — 

A. What the Negro wants, and what the 
white man thinks the Negro wants, are 
two different things. Myrdal, in his study 
An American Dilemma, discovered the 
difference. The white man thinks the Ne- 
gro wants 1) intermarriage, 2) social 
equality, 3) equal use of public institu- 
tions and facilities, 4) political equality, 
5) legal equality, and 6) economic equal- 
ity, in that order. The Negro’s list how- 


What can 


ever, begins with No. 6 and goes in the 
other direction. 

This preference has been expressed by 
many Negroes in the following poignant 
way: “I want to be your brother, not your 
brother-in-law.” 


Q. The Negroes are happier by them- 
selves, aren’t they? 

A. We like to think they are to justify 
segregation. However, no man likes to be 
forcibly separated or segregated. All men 
want to be first-class citizens, receiving 
the best education possible, eating at any 
restaurant when hungry, stopping at any 
filling station rest room when uncomfort- 
able, and being respected inside and out- 
side of any church or association as a 
fellow child of God. 


QO. What about intermarriage? 

A. In God’s eyes, there is no such thing 
as “intermarriage”’—only marriage. We are 
all members of one human family. Usually 
we are drawn together by both physical 
attraction (less so _ perhaps, between 
Negroes and whites) and mental compati- 
bility. However, there is always the third 
hurdle to get over—the decision as to 
whether the two contemplating married 
life think they can make a go of it. In 
interracial marriage, the odds are greater 
against success, with ostracism and rejec- 
tion to be expected from both sides. Many 
contemplating such a marriage will decide 
against it, but others will go ahead, with 
God’s blessing. 


Q. Aren’t Negroes inferior to whites? 

A. Science states that there is no racial 
group more intelligent than any other. In- 
equality between the races has resulted 
from cultural factors, namely, segregation. _ 
The concept “separate but equal” is a 
myth, for wherever there is separation, 
there is always inequality. 


3. Know your community 


Find out by observation or inquiry 
which public places are open to all races 
and which are segregated. Put on your 
check list restaurants, movies, filling sta- 
tion rest rooms, barber shops, stores, 
schools, drive-ins, churches, hotels, mo- 
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Excerpts from “Becoming Human” by Theodore 
A. Braun in the February 1958 issue of En- 
counter. Encounter is published under the Pro- 
visional Executive Committee of the United 
Campus Christian Fellowship. 


| do? 


tels, swimming pools, fraternities and 
sororities. 


_ 4. Witness by word and action 


After discovering the truth Christians 
are called upon by their Lord not only 
to hear the word, but to keep it, and to 
witness to it. They are to be the bearers 
of light and love in the world. In the 
realm of action, there are six vital steps 
in the way of strategy and obedience: 

A. Eliminate prejudice in your own 
heart. Remove from personal use the 
thoughts and words which degrade or seg- 
_Tegate. 

B. Speak up when there is need for a 
witness. Prejudiced people are _ usually 
more vocal than unprejudiced ones. When 
falsehoods or warped viewpoints are spok- 
en, the Christian is always called upon 
by God to speak the “good word” for 
Him in that situation. A silent Christian 
is a betraying Christian. 

C. Patronize unsegregated places. Some- 
times it takes great courage for a propri- 
etor or manager to open his establishment 
to all people. Give him your support by 
patronizing him. 

D. Develop interracial fellowship. Most 
whites have never gotten to know Negroes 
as personal friends. Until this happens, 
their education will never be complete, no 
matter how many B.A.’s, M.A.’s, PhD’s, 
and Phi Beta Kappa keys they get. There 
is a richness to life which comes from 
interracial fellowship which cannot be ob- 
tained any other way. God in his inex- 
plainable wisdom has seen fit to create his 
world this way. 

E. Keep abreast of news in human re- 
lations. Subscribe to magazines and news- 
letters which highlight interracial progress 
and developments, or which give a Ne- 
gro viewpoint. 

F. Join interracial fellowships. Find 
some like-minded people, and meet to- 
gether to find strength and sharpen ideas. 


One’s love of God is equal to the love 
one has for the man he loves least. 
— JOHN J. HUGO 


by Frank Horne 


KID STUFF 


December, 1942 


The wise guys 

tell me 

that Christmas 

is Kid Stuff... 
Maybe they’ve got 
something there— 


Two thousand years ago 
three wise guys 

chased a star 

across a continent 

to bring 

frankincense and myrrh 

to a Kid 

born in a manger 

with an idea in his head... 


And as the bombs 
crash 


allover the world 


today 

the real wise guys 
know 

that we’ve all 

got to go chasing stars 
again 

in the hope 

that we can get back 
some of that 

Kid Stuff 

born two thousand years ago— 


(from the Poetry of the Negro, 1746-1949, ed- 
ited by Hughes and Bontemps. Doubleday.) 
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A book reviews 


THE RACIAL PROBLEM IN CHRISTIAN 
PERSPECTIVE. By Kyle Haselden, 
Harper, New York, 1959, 222 pp., 
$3.50. 


KYLE HASELDEN HAS SPOKEN Clearly and 
prophetically to the responsibility of all 
who call themselves Christian and to the 
Church’s failure with regard to the racial 
problem. He has not shirked a healthy 
criticism revealing the part the church has 
played toward entrenching this problem 
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in our society. The church must act and 
speak the “whole Gospel” to the broke 
patterns of race. 

Haselden states in his introduction: “It 
can be shown that a major part of the 
default of the Chirstian Church in this 
whole area of human relationships has 
been its reluctance to speak directly, coura- 
geously, and in its own language.” He goes 
on to say: “. . . that the Christian view 
of human relations should be something 
more than the reciting of scientific and 
sociological conclusions and that the Chris- 
tian remedy for the racial problem should 
be something more than an endorsement 
of the creed of American democracy.” 
This book attempts to put the total Negro- 
white problem in America within the per- 
spective of the Christian faith where it 
rightfully needs critical examination. Kyle 
Haselden has done a masterful job of 
meeting the racial situation head-on with 
the Christian ethic. 

Part one deals with the historical con- 
tributions the Christian Church has made 
to the racial situation by being “. . . the 
mother of racial patterns, the purveyor of 
arrant sedatives and the teacher: of im- 
moral moralities.” Here we see on the one 
hand the miserable human failure to 
manipulate the Christian faith on the part 
of white Christians and on the other hand, 
the lifegiving power of the Christian faith 
in sustaining the Negro community. 
Morality and manners become synony- 
mous and the latter identified and prac- 
ticed by the white Christian Church as 
the highest moral approach to human re- 
lations. 
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Part Two deals with exciting, fresh def- 
initions of the factors inherent in the © 
racial problem. The _ socio-psychological 
definitions of prejudice, discrimination, 
segregation and stereotyping are brought 
under scrutiny by Christian theology, 
found to be partial, and redefined with 
considerable insight. Mr. Haselden puts 
forward the uncompromising Christian 
view that prejudice resides in the essential 
nature of man as a manifestation of his 
selfish, sinful yearning to be God. Racial 
prejudice is the “. . . externalized and ob- 
jectified form of that _ self-centered- 
ness. . . .” An exploration of prejudice, 
discrimination, segregation, and stereotyp- 
ing discloses their deadly effect of strip- 
ping away the essential self of both vic- 
tim and victimizer. 

Part three is a further application of 
Christian ethics to the racial problem. 
The heart of the matter for the Christian 
lies not in ameliorating racial divisions, 
but in fostering interracial unity that ex- 
hibits “. the radical quality of the 
Christian life.’ The immediate responsi- 
bility of the Church again is explored 
with understanding and insight. The com- 
plicating factors, both within and without 
the areas of race and prejudice, are looked, 
at squarely. The church is challenged to be 
its true self—to be the loving community 
that has the possibility of bridging the 
“spiritual estrangement” between Negro 
and white Christians. 

This is an exciting book! It searches 
through the many ugly facets of the racial 
problem which have made our present 
situation inevitable. Mr. Haselden asks 
with St. Paul “Who will deliver me from 
this body of death?” and there he also 
finds the answer: “Thanks be to God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord!” 

Mr. Haselden speaks with the credentials 
of being born in a deep Southern state 
and having worked both in the North and 
the South. Speaking from within “the 
household of faith,” he brings the power 
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of the Christian faith to bear upon human 
relations as they exist all across the 
country. This book should not be ignored 
by anyone who is interested in the rela- 
tionship of the Christian faith to our -cul- 
ture. The Student YMCA and YWCA in 
their search for a clear articulation of the 
faith in the dialogue with the culture will 
find this volume rich in _ provocative 
material. 

BARBARA THOMPSON 
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WHAT'S RIGHT WITH RACE RELA- 

TIONS. By Harriet Harmon Dexter, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1958, 240 pp., $4.00. 


“YOU'VE HEARD THE WORST; now hear the 
best.” As if this were the proposal, Mrs. 
Dexter offers in one modest volume most 
of the essential material in a complex sub- 
ject which other writers might require sev- 
eral weighty books to cover. 

This is a journalistic account of the 
wide-ranging positive developments in the 
race relations field in recent years. The 
writer’s method is largely narrative. 
Straightforwardly she reports specific de- 
velopments, one after another, on every 
major frontier in human relations in this 
country. The areas included are housing, 
employment, organized labor, voting and 
civil rights, education, religion and the 
churches, intermarriage, and transportation. 
Opening and closing chapters round out 
the picture with reference to the climate 
of opinion in controversial social prob- 
lems, the significance of the perseverance 
of the crucial leader, and the hope and 


promise of American society. Best of all, 
in each of the areas mentioned above, 
which generally rate a chapter each, Mrs. 
Dexter sketches the historical background 
in careful swift strokes. And then she 
includes a brilliant collection of concrete 
events which have taken place in the re- 
cent past. 

This is no wide-eyed enthusiast unwill- 
ing or unable to face a social problem of 
vast complexity and tragedy. Mrs. Dexter 
is fully aware of the difficulties, the ten- 
acity, the frustration implicit in social 
change and particularly in changing pat- 
terns in American racial behavior. This 
is obvious in her care in the background 
story, as well as in her appreciation for 
modest gains in race relations. She is not 
deceived either by complex problems or 
by infinitesimal improvements. 

She prefers to tell the stories in terms 
of individuals who have persevered. This 
is not a sociological or statistical study. It 
one person cares. The way is never made 
to sound easy or simple. But we are en- 
couraged to learn of scores of develop- 
ments, all across the land, north and 


south, which have taken courage and in- 
telligence and where something new and 
good has transpired. Many of the incidents 
have been widely reported before; but 
many others are not well known. This is 
a valuable collection and a necessary one. 
It is important to know what has gone 
on in this worrisome area. And it is in- 
spiring; for if a creative thing has been 
done somewhere, by someone, perhaps it 
may be done again. 

If you find yourself losing hope that 
our racial affairs can ever get straightened 
out in this country, run and get this book. 
It will restore your courage quickly. 


HOLLIS HAYWARD 
Director, Wesley Foundation 
Cornell University 
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understand other people. 


A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE FROM 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


At this Christmas season, when the angels’ song 
about “peace on earth, good will to man” seems 
a long way from fulfillment, military and diplo- 
matic crises naturally make the headlines. Sol- 
diers and diplomats alone, however, cannot solve 
the problem of peace. 

The solution can come only through the slow growth of mutual 
understanding and informed good will. 

Many agencies are at work on that basic task, and in the maga- 
zine field The Reader’s Digest is certainly unique. 

What amazes me about The Reader’s Digest is the breadth of 
its appeal. It is helping folk all over the world the better to under- 
stand one another. I read the Digest for my own entertainment 
and information, but month after month I run upon articles which 
I am deeply grateful are being read around the world. They help 
people to understand us in the United States, and they help us to 
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To My White Brethren 
in the Churches of America: 


Grace be to you and peace from God the 
Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ, 

Who gave himself for our sins, that he might 
deliver us from this evil world according to the 
will of God, our Father: to whom be glory for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


I write to you concerning the Negro, whom God hath: 
made to differ from us in color only, but whom we have — 
rejected as a lesser creature, committing thereby a griev- 


ous sin against the impartial Creator. 


I write not to judge, but to urge repentance, and deeds | 


born of repentance. I write because, in the midst of a 


crooked and perverse nation, given to the dark arts of seg- — 


regation, we do not shine as lights in the world, but have 


surrendered ourselves to the power of darkness; for he . 
P ~ » and we who are colored should be no longer strangers and 


’ aliens to one another, but should now be fellow-citizens in 
-. the commonwealth of God, through the power of Christ 
| who hath made both one, and hath broken down the 


that saith he belongs to the light and hateth his colored 
brother is in darkness even until now. 

He that loveth his colored brother abideth in-the light, 
and there is no occasion for stumbling in him. But he that 


hateth his colored brother is in darkness, and walketh in 


darkness, and knoweth not whither he goeth, because that 
darkness hath blinded his eyes. 
My brethren, I bring not a strange message; this is the 


should love one another. 


Let us be no longer fashioned according to this world _ 


of division and segregation, but let us be transformed by 
the renewing of our minds, that we may prove what is the 
good, and acceptable, and perfect will of the Father. 

For this we know, that no man who despises his neigh- 
bor has any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of 
God. | 

Though we speak with the tongues of men and of 
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angels and have not brotherly love, we are as sounding 
brass or a clanging cymbal. 

And though we know all mysteries and all knowledge; 
and though we have all faith, so as to remove mountains, 
but have not brotherly love, we are nothing. 

And though we bestow all our goods to feed the poor, 
but have not brotherly love, it profits us nothing. 

Let no one deceive us with vain words, saying, The 
Negro is happiest with his own kind, for because of these 
things come insults, and bruisings of the spirit, and riots, 


and lynchings, and woes innumerable. 


No man speaking by the spirit of God calls another 
man inferior because he has a darker skin. 

If a person be righteous, he is not made evil by his 
color; if a person be evil, he is not made righteous by his 
whiteness. 

_ In Jesus Christ neither whiteness availeth anything, nor 
color, but faith working through love. 

My earnest prayer and desire is that we who are white 


middle wall of segregation between us. 
For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father, of 


_. whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named, 


That he would grant us, according to the riches of his 


message that we have heard from the beginning, that we me mercy, to be rooted and grounded in love, and filled with 


all the fulness of God, that we may be no longer a white 
church and a colored church, but one Christian church, a 
light to lighten the darkness of our age. 
Brethren, the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
your spirit. Amen. 3 
FRED D. WENTZEL 
Reprinted from 
Epistle to White Christians, 
The Christian Education Press, 
1948. $1.50. 
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